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WE have received several alleged poems on the subject 
of tontine insurance, written in a vein that is supposed to 
be funny. We regard the controversy now in progress 
between representative life underwriters regarding tontine 
insurance as of too important and serious a nature to be 
treated in alight or frivolous manner. Tontine insurance 
is either a good thing or a bad thing, and the decision of 
the problem affects too many vested interests to permit 
the subject to be trifled with. Colonel Jacob L. Greene 
criticises the system from, as we believe, conscientious con- 
victions that it is wrong, and works injustice to some of 
those who put their money and faith in it; while it is de- 
fended by Mr. Hyde and others from equally conscientious 
motives. There is no room for levity in the discussion, 
which should be restricted to plain, unvarnished facts. 





IN another column we print a letter from Superintendent 
John A. McCall, wherein he furnishes, at our request, a 
list of propertyowners in whose behalf application has been 
made for insurance in unauthorized companies, in accord- 
ance with a law passed last winter. In order to obtain 
such insurance, it is necessary for the applicant to make 
affidavit that he is unable to obtain as much insurance as 
he desires in authorized companies. The publication of 
this list each week will enable all persons interested to see 
whether the law in question is being used by brokers as a 
cloak to cover up a general underground business. We 
have very little respect for the lawin question, but so long 
as it remains on the statute books, a strict compliance with 
its provisions should be demanded. It has been said that 
among Americans affidavits are a cheap commodity ; as the 
affidavit makers in connection with unauthorized insurance 
will be subject to a very close scrutiny, it behooves them 
to keep on the safe side of the law relating to perjury or 
they may be brought up with a round turn. 





IN making our yearly corrections of our list of fire de- 
partments, showing the manner in which the cities, vil- 
lages and towns are equipped for fire protection, which list 
forms an important part of THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, 
We occasionally receive a valuable bit of information that 
's not included in the statistical report. For instance, the 





chief of an important Western city writes as follows: “The 
propertyowners in our small Western villages don’t need a 
fire department. They keep their property well insured, 
often for more than the property would sell for. Such I 
know to be a fact, and it is understood by the people here 
generally that some of our business men have got all the 
insurance on their property they could, and set fire to the 
buildings to make money by the operation. Some of these 
men, too, hold themselves high in society. Insurance 


‘agents are to blame, too, for over-insurance on property.” 


This is from an experienced chief, whose business it is to 
know the reason for the occurrence of fires in his com- 
munity. His testimony goes to confirm the often-expressed 
opinion, that over-insurance is responsible for a large pro- 
portion of incendiary fires. 





ANOTHER Pennsylvania co-operative, the New Era Life 
Association, has come to grief. About thirty former 
policyholders have applied to the court for an injunction 
to restrain the managers of the concern from bringing suits 
against them for the collection of liabilities charged against 
them since they ceased to bemembers, They allege that 
William Henry Smith, the manager, was running the busi- : 
ness in his own interest ; that, in order to show that this 
kind of insurance was cheaper than regular life insurance, 
no report was made of some deaths that occurred, and no 
assessments were levied, in consequence of which the bene- 
ficiaries of the deceased members were defrauded ; in other 
cases, assessments were levied to pay death claims in full, 
but compromises were made by the beneficiaries whereby 
they received only small sums; it is also charged that 
heavy liabilities were incurred by the managers, of which 
the members were kept in ignorance. It is alleged that in 
one case, over $1000 was collected to pay a death claim 
and only $20 paid to the beneficiaries. In short, the man- 
agers are charged with about all the fraudulent practices 
known to graveyard companies. The court granted the - 
temporary injunction asked for. And sothey go. It was 
the United Order of Foresters last week, and the New Era 
this week. Next? 





SINCE it has been decided to spend $25,000,000 or 
$50,000,000 to extend the Croton system of water-works 
for this city, and since work has actually been commenced 
upon the new aqueduct, dams, etc., it seems idle to suggest 
other methods for supplying the city with an additional 
quantity of water daily. But there are several companies 
chartered for the purpose of developing other systems of 
supply, although none of them appear to be making much 
progress. And now comes J. L. Douglass, who, in a cir- 
cular addressed to the Commissioner of Public Wotks, but 
widely distributed through the mails, who claims that the 
daily delivery of water through the Croton aqueduct can be 
increased at least fifty per cent in the old aqueduct, mak. 
ing a delivery of 152,500,000 gallons, by the use of the neces- 
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sary boilers, engines, machinery, connections and propeller 
or other water wheels contained in the aqueduct and 
buildings erected at necessary intervals or stations im- 
mediately over and along the line of the present aqueduct. 
His plan consists of drawing the water by suction to the 
point of delivery by means of the machinery above re- 
ferred to, thus avoiding the pressure system of forcing it, 
which would weaken or destroy the aqueduct in embank- 
ments where they might be comparatively weak or leaky. 
He would have from ten to twenty suction stations dis- 
tributed throughout the city, each costing $25,000. By 
means of these, he asserts, the flow of water could be in- 
creased from two and one-half miles an hour to four, thus 
making the delivery more rapidly and doubling the quan- 
tity, all of which would be very well if the politicians had 
not decided upon spending an immense number of millions 
of dollars on the other plan. 





THE point recently raised in these columns, that the 
new law providing that 200 persons might be licensed to 
obtain for those desiring it, insurance in unauthorized 
companies under certain conditions, is unconstitutional, 
because it limits the number of licenses to 200, and thus 
creates a privileged class, is pronounced to be well taken 
by lawyers and insurance men who have looked into the 
subject. The legislature has no right to create a privilege 
and then limit its enjoyment to a few favored individuals, 
or to create a monopoly of a certain line of business. For 
this reason we do not believe that a conviction can ever be 
secured under this law. Superintendent McCall has written 
a letter to the editor of The Commercial Bulletin on the 
subject of underground insurance, which we print elsewhere 
in this issue. He cites the usury law of this State to 
show that the State has a right to regulate contracts be- 
tween its citizens. The public welfare demandsthat there 
shall be a fixed rate of interest, and it is unlawful for citi- 
zens to contract for a higher rate than that specified; but 
it does not say that no citizen shall borrow money; nor 
does it attempt to prohibit a citizen of this State taking 
his money to Ohio, or any other State, and getting for it 
the highest rate of interest possible. Butthe underground 
insurance law undertakes to say that a citizen shall not 
buy his insurance of a company that is not licensed to do 
business in this State. Why is it not equally within the 
power of the legislature to say that citizens shall not bor- 
row money except of the banks chartered by this State? 
Every argument that can be brought forward in favor of 
preventing citizens obtaining insurance and paying pre- 
miums to unauthorized companies, can be urged with 
equal force against permitting them to borrow money from 
outside corporations and paying interest thereon. In 
neither case does the outsider contribute to the revenue 
of the State as our own corporations do, and the demand 
that citizens shall patronize home institutions is quite as 
pertinent in one case as the other. We by no means favor 











————S- 
underground insurance, but we do not believe the law has 
yet been concocted that will hold a citizen guilty of misde. 
meanor because he buys his insurance where and of what 
companies he chooses. The constitutional rights of the 
individual cannot be taken from him by any two-penny 
legislature. But the insurance companies that derive their 
authority to do business in the State from the laws enacted 
by the legislature, may be regulated and controlled by 
that body. If, therefore, the legislature is desirous of sup- 
pressing underground insurance, it has but to passa law 
which shall say in effect to propertyowners: “We can. 
not prevent you from buying insurance in unauthorized 
companies, but if you do it, the companies over which we 
have authority shall not pay you for any loss on property 
that is insured in unauthorized companies.” In other words, 
make it a misdemeanor, punishable by a heavy fine, for 
an authorized company to pay any loss on property on 
which an unauthorized company is a coinsurer. Suchalaw 
would interfere with no right of the individual, but would 
simply restrain those corporations that derive their 
authority from the State from co-operating with unauthor. 
ized companies to do an unlawful business. 





THE information is telegraphed from Bloomington, Ill, 
that a special session of the grand jury in that place has 
found 120 indictments against twelve persons for forgery 
and conspiracy. These crimes, with others, are alleged 
to have been perpetrated by them while engaged in pros 
ecuting the graveyard insurance swindle. _ It is stated that 
this ring had secured insurance to the amount of $20,000 
in co-operative assessment companies, on the lives of aged 
and decrepit persons who were virtually on their death 
beds, and that they had their plans laid for obtaining 
$100,000 of such insurance. It will be remembered that 
when the graveyard business was broken up in Pennsyl- 
vania, many of the operators emigrated to the Western 
States and resumed operations there. Their exposure, 
however, by the insurance press was so complete at the 
time that their success was limited, and little has been 
heard of them for some time. Evidently the same old 
hands have worked up the Bloomington job. The Penn 
sylvania exposures showed that this graveyard business 
could not be worked satisfactorily without collusion on the 
part of the managers of the companies and the medical 
officers selected to make examinations. Of course, with 
honest examinations and due care on the part of agents 
and officers of insurance companies, it is an impossibility 
to obtain insurance on the lives of persons who are virtu- 
ally on their death-beds ; but when a dozen men connected 
with co-operative companies combine to perpetrate such 
frauds, they are liable to escape detection. It isa notice: 
able fact that these conspiracies are never formed to robthe 
regular life companies, for the reason that the examinations 
are too rigidly insisted upon to leave a hope of the plan 
succeeding. Frauds have been perpetrated on the regi 
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lar companies, but not by the graveyard plan. It will be 
interesting to watch the proceedings in this new batch of 
cases, and to ascertain what relations persons indentified 
with the co-operative companies held to the conspiracies. 





COMMISSIONS AND BROKERAGE. 


HE annual meeting of the National Board of Under- 
= writers was held on Thursday last in this city, and 
was, as announced it would be, held in private, no one be- 
ing admitted but members. Twenty-five companies, in- 
cluding some of the largest and most conservative ones in 
the country, constitute the entire membership, and these 
were all represented at the recent meeting. The proceed- 
ings, so far as we can learn, consisted largely of the singing 
of dirges over the present demoralized condition of fire 
underwriting, and in exchanging congratulations that so 
many of the reputable companies still survive, dragging 
out an unprofitable existence in the hope that better 
times are coming. The usual reports and statistics were 
presented and commented upon with that degree of intel- 
ligence that characterizes fire underwriters in general. We 
refrain from printing these reports and statistics out of 
deference to the wishes of the members—and for the 
further reason that we cannot get them. They are the 
property of the Board, and, in accordance with its new de- 
parture, they are only available to members of that body. 

The occasion of the assembling of the National Board 
was taken advantage of to inaugurate a movement which 
seeks the co-operation of all companies, looking to fixing 
a uniform rate of commissions and brokerage. This 
movement is entirely distinct from the National Board; 
that body, as such, having taken no action in the matter; 
nor was it a subject of discussion at the meeting. Repre- 
sentatives of both Board and non-Board companies, feeling 
that the time has come when a reform in the rates of com- 
missions and brokerage is a matter of absolute necessity, 
circulated for signatures a paper asking that a meeting of 
fire underwriters in general be called, at an early day, to 
discuss this vital question. Representatives of about 150 
companies had signed the document according to the 
latest report, and fifteen of the signers were appointed a 
committee to issue a call for a meeting of all companies, to 
be held June 11. It is believed that upwards of 200 com- 
panies will be represented at this meeting, when the whole 
subject can be gone over, and, possibly, an agreement 
come to establishing a rate of commissions to be paid to 
agents and brokers that shall be uniform in all sections of 
the country, and for all classes of business. It is highly 
essential to the welfare of the companies that this should 
be done; they cannot much longer continue in business if 
they permit the agents and brokers to continue to absorb 
from fifteen to forty per cent of the premiums received, 
leaving the companies to pay losses and other expenses 
out of what remains, Last year the fire losses averaged 
sixty-one per cent of the premium receipts, while expenses 
averaged very nearly forty per cent. Where the stock- 





holders are to get dividends out of such a showing it is 
difficult to conceive. For several years many of the com- 
panies have been gradually eating up their surplus, and 
thereby lessening their strength and financial standing and 
imperiling their future solvency, Meantime the commis-~ 
sion account has continued to grow, until now it consumes 
a larger percentage of premiums than it formerly cost to 
meet all expenses except actual fire losses. Efforts have 
been made to meet the growing encroachments of the 
commission account by raising rates, but propertyowners 
do not relish the idea of paying additional sums for in- 
demnity simply that agents and brokers may be rewarded 
beyond what is necessary and adequate. We believe that 
the men who bring business to the companies should be 
fairly and even liberally compensated; but if the rates of 
commission were fixed to-morrow at fifteen per cent for 
commercial business and twenty per cent for farm risks, 
there would be few deaths and no resignations in conse- 
quence, in the great army of agents and brokers. They 
know that these rates afford them ample and just compen- 
sation for their services, and also that the companies can- 
not afford to pay more. They also know that high com- 
missions have been an injury to them by tempting many 
to engage in the business, till it is overrun and competition 
grown to be excessive. Demoralization has invaded their 
practices to a certain extent, so that the commissions they 
receive have to be divided among a variety of claimants. 
A fixed and uniform rate of payment to agents would re- 
lieve them from many evils they now suffer from. 

Agents are not to blame for taking all the companies 
are willing to give them, nor are they to be censured for 
demanding the highest rates paid to anyone. When tak- 
ing business a company often makes it a condition that the 
rate it receives is as high as is paid to any other company, 
and the agent or broker has an equal right to demand that 
he shall receive as liberal a commission as is paid to any- 
one else. The companies are to blame that commissions 
have been advanced out of all reason. They have gone 
into the offices of agents and bid against one another for 
the business they control ; have even offered liberal bonuses 
if they would transfer to them the business they had al- 
ready placed in other companies, and in too many cases 
have so corrupted the agent that he has proved false to the 
companies that had stood by him for years, sold out their 
business to their competitors, and pocketed the higher 
commission offered. Bad morals have gone hand in hand 
with bad practices, and the companies are solely responsi- 
ble for the result. They begin now to feel the effects of 
their unbusinesslike practices, and many appreciate the 
necessity of applying a remedy. 

No one can predict what the action of the coming meet- 
ing will be, nor, in fact, whether anything definite will re- 
sult from the gathering. There is such a difference of 
opinion among managers as to what rate of commission 
should be paid, that it will require a great amount of con- 
cession to fix upon any rate that will be satisfactory to all 
of them. Many favor making fifteen per cent the maxi- 
mum commission on general business, with an allowance 
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of tén per cent additional where brokerage has to be paid, 
and twenty per cent for farm business. Others are desir- 
ous of treating agents more liberally, and paying them 
such commission as is necessary to secure the business. 
The agreement signed as a preliminary to the call for the 
meeting commits no one to anything, simply stipulating 
that it is desirable to fix a uniform rate, and that a meet- 
ing for discussion of the subject should be held. Many are 
sanguine that good will result from it, while others express 
the belief that no action can be taken that the “ other fel- 
lows” will recognize as binding. It is always those 
“other fellows” who break faith, and are responsible for 
all bad practices. 

It would unquestionably be far better for the agents, as 
well as the companies, to have the rate of commission fixed 
absolutely at a sum that, while giving the agent fair com- 
pensation, would preclude the possibility of his dividing 
it either with brokers or with policyholders. When high 
commissions are paid, the agent divides the amount with 
the insured, thus giving him a rebate, which is substan- 
tially a reduction of his rate; and thus the work of tariff 
associations, local boards, etc., is undermined. If it were 
once fairly understood that the agents received only such 
commission as was fair compensation for themselves, they 
would be relieved from the numerous demands now made 
upon them for a “divvy” of their income. For several 
years, but more especially during the last two, the ten- 
dency of the business of fire underwriting has been to- 
wards insolvency on the part of the companies. It is only 
a question as to how long they can stand the strain im- 
posed by doing business at a loss. Fire losses continue to 
increase, and at the same time the cost of obtaining busi- 
ness is constantly advancing. Statistics, carefully com- 
piled, show that the rates of commissions have advanced 
steadily and rapidly during the past ten years, till they 
have reached a point, as we have before said, when the 
amount paid in commissions exceeds what was formerly 
the entire expense of conducting the business. Managers 
have been driven to their wits’ end to keep down expenses 
so that stockholders might realize dividends on their in- 
vestments. This has led to a niggardliness in expendi- 
tures in some directions that has been injurious to the 
companies, but still the managers have been unable to 
counteract the constant additions to the cost of obtaining 
business. It is ludicrous to hear them bewail the heavy 
expenses they are under, plead hard times, and bemoan 
their impecuniousness, when it is known that they are 
in the field trying to corrupt the agents of their competi- 
tors by offering to pay them higher commissions than 
they are receiving. All their little picayune savings, 
made by cutting down the salaries of clerks, station- 
ery and printing accounts, and other driblets that 
may be saved in this way, are swallowed up by that 
insatiable commission account. The enormity of this is 
so great that some managers do not dare to state in their 
annual reports the amounts paid for commissions, but resort 
to various subterfuges to conceal them. For instance, 
companies that are known to pay twenty-five and thirty per 











cent commissions, in their report charge to Commissions ff. 
teen per cent, and cover up the balance in the consolidated 
items of rebates, cancellations, etc. Superintendent McCall 
has had his attention called to these subterfuges, and will 
hereafter require itemised statements of these expendi. 
tures. When managers are afraid to confess what it Costs 
them to get business, it may well be concluded that it is 
their excessive commission account that impoverishes 
them, and makes them sing so dolefully regarding the 
condition of the business. While we are not over-san. 
guine as to the outcome of the proposed meeting of man. 
agers to consider the commission question, we neverthe. 
less hope that it will be largely attended by representatives 
of companies, and that an agreement may be reached that 
will do away with the unprofitable competition now being 
waged. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


BOSTON. 


The Tariff Association to Put in Force a System of Building Inspection—Inspec- 
tions to be Thorough and Complete—The Brokers Striving to Organise a Board 
of Their Own to Co-operate with the Tariff Association—The Movement Not 
Favorably Regarded by Many—Boston Agents Seeking Higher Fields of Labor 
—The Recent Decision of the Clement Case. 








[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The Boston Tariff Association, after a long discussion on the subject, 
has at last concluded to put in force the system of inspecting buildings 
to which I referred in my last letter. By a vote of the association the 
matter has been referred to the finance committee for the purpose of de. 
fining the character of the work and procuring the funds needed for 
carrying iton. Under any circumstances the enterprise must be an ex- 
perimental one. The broad, general lines to be followed have been laid 
down, but practical experience will probably show the need of many 
modifications and possibly not a few enlargements. The idea is to have 
the service performed in a thorough manner, and yet at the same time to 
do it at a minimum of expense. Of course, the system is largely modeled 
upon that of the mill mutual insurance companies, which has proved 
astonishingly efficacious in the effect it has had in reducing losses from 
fire. The expense of the system to these mutual companies has been 
quite large, but they look upon it as by far the best expenditure of money 
that they can make. Last year this work of inspection cost them about 
$50,000 ; that is, $120 on each $1,000,000 insured, or, practically, $50 for 
each risk which came under their supervision. The estimates prepared 
by the Tariff Association are on a very much more moderate scale; that 
is to say, taking the amount insured as a test, it is not contemplated 
to spend one-third as much on this work as the mutual companies 
consider necessary for efficient service. In one way the expense would 
naturally be less in consequence of the contracted territory over which 
supervision is to be exercised ; but, perhaps, this advantage would be 
more than offset by the multiplicity of risks and the necessity of entering 
into a variety of small details, Just now the intention is to carry on the 
work as an experiment ; to see how many changes can be effected in the 
way of improving risks by a rigorous application of the power which the 
Tariff Association in this city now possesses. The notion that it is desit- 
able to make allowances for improvements is one which the mutual 
system does not countenance. The opinion of those who control the 
mutual combination, as it is now termed, is, that only a small fraction of 
the community can be made to improve their property by this system of 
rewards. On the other hand, thousands can be influenced by the fear of 
punishment. Inform a business man that his rate of insurance will be im 
creased fifty or one hundred per cent if he does not immediately correct 
some obvious defect, and in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred there 
will be no delay in securing the desired reform. After the plan has been 
in operation six months it will be possible to speak of it with more confie 
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dence than at the present time. It seems to contain the portentiality of a 
revolution in the fire insurance business, although before the allotted 
period of probation is over a number of defects may be discovered in its 
application that are now not apparent. : 

The brokers of this city are making a vigorous effort for the purpose of 
forming a brokers’ board, to act in conjunction with the Tariff Association 
in regulating this branch of the insurance business. The idea of those 
who are the projectors of this plan is, that it would be possible to form 
an agreement by which the companies and agencies of this city, while 
agreeing to pay the full rates of commission to those who were members 
of the brokers’ board, would pay but one-half or two-thirds of this rate 
to brokers who were not members. Membership in the board would be 
limited to those who devoted their whole time to the transaction of insur- 
ance business, thus cutting from the list of brokers to whom the Tariff 
Association has issued its certificate, hundreds of men who are engaged 
in other occupations, and to whom the insurance business is simply an in- 
cidental avocation. If this movement had been started six months ago I 
think there would have been much better chance of its successful realiza- 
tion than at the present time, for of late quite a number of the members 
of the Tariff Association have become disgusted with the entire brokerage 
question, So much has been said and attempted in the way of limiting 
rates of commission that the mere suggestion of bringing the subject 
again up for consideration is looked upon by some as offensive and 
annoying. However, a good deal can be said in favor of the plan that is 
now proposed, and if it is pressed with discretion and is endorsed by the 
proper people, there is yet some chance of its favorable consideration. 

Two or three prominent Boston agents have, in the last few years, been 
transferred to New York, for the purpose of taking charge of large insur- 
ance interests in your city, and now another leading special agent, E. G. 
Snow, Jr., is soon to make the same removal, having been appointed to 
take charge of the agency business of the Home. That he will be greatly 
missed in Boston goes without the saying. This would seem to indicate 
that Boston was considered to be an admirable school in which to prepare 
men for larger and higher responsibilities. 

I hardly think that the companies interested in the Clement case, which 
was recently decided in the Massachusetts Supreme Court, look upon 
the verdict as being as much of a victory as the paragraph in THE SpEc- 
TATOR Of a week or two since would seem to indicate. Although the 
assured, Charles W. Clement, claimed a water damage of over $80,000, it is 
probable that he would have accepted in settlement of his claim a year ago 
a smaller amount than has been accorded to him by the Supreme Court. 
The companies held that the loss was insignificant, amounting to less than 
$10,000, hence the decision goes very much against their position. One 
trouble was that Mr. Clement had carefully prepared his case with 
all forms of documentary evidence, while those who represented the 
insurance companies relied too much upon the general absurdity of the 
demand and did not carefully watch and record each step they took in the 
negotiation ; hence, when the matter came to trial the claimant was much 
better prepared than those who appeared to oppose him. As Mr. Clement 
now represents the Shaw Bros,’ interest, and in his capacity insures 
the tanneries of this firm in a number of the States in the Union and in 
Canada, one would suppose that after this exhibition of his peculiar 
ability in exacting money for payment of loss, he would find some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the insurance he requires on this tannery account. 


‘Certainly some of the companies that have had the pleasure of meeting 


him in the Supreme Court will take good care not to put themselves in 
the way of encountering him again. F, A. C. T. 
Boston, May 23, 








—The Chronicle says that the amount of life insurance now in force in 
this country is upwards of $1,500,000,000, If our worthy contemporary 
had said upwards of $2,000,000,000 (and we refer to the risks of the regular 
companies alone, of course), it would have come nearer the correct figures. 
In this connection The Chronicle comments: “It does not seem that 
$3,000,000,000 or even $6,000,000,000 of life insurance would be an ex- 
cessive amount for a nation of 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 families. When 
each family has the protection afforded by a $1000 policy, then we may 
regard ourselves as being a fairly well insured people, On this basis 
there is room to-day in the United States for $12,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance,” Very sensibly and practically put. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





INSURANCE IN UNAUTHORIZED COMPANIES. 


[We recently applied to Superintendent McCall for a list of insurance 
obtained in unauthorized companies by brokers licensed to do this kind . 
of business. The following letter from Superintendent McCall is a 
prompt compliance with our request. We propose to print a similar list 
weekly.—Editor THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Jn re CHAPTER 113, LAws 1885. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, May 25, 1885. } 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The following is the list of all parties applying for insurance under 
chapter 346, laws of 1884, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 1885, and 
for whom affidavits have been filed in this department by the duly 
licensed agents under such act, to and including May 25, 1885: 

Chateaugay Ore and Iron Co. of Allegany and Clinton counties ; New 
York Rubber Co. of Fishkill-on-the-Hudson ; Connecting Terminal Rail- 
road Company of Buffalo ; Seelye Bros. ; James Jourdan, receiver of the 
Brooklyn, Flatbush and Coney Island Railroad Co. ; Weschler & Abra- 
hams; White, Potter & Paige; Charles Pfizer & Co. ; Church & Co. ; 
Concord Street Glass Works ; Joseph Wild & Co. ; S. Weschler & Bro. ; 
Moller, Sierck & Co., and Brooklyn Sugar Refining Co., all of Brooklyn. 

Manhattan Beach Improvement Co. of Coney Island ; P. White’s Sons 
and E. F. Coe of Barren Island. 

Lombard, Ayres & Co. of Shooters Island ; Eastern Distilling Co. and 
S. Bernheimer of Blissville, L. I, 

N. K. Fairbanks & Co.; Rogers, Peet & Co.; R. H. Macy & Co. ; 
Lord & Taylor; E. Ridley & Sons ; Jas. B. Horner; Bay State Shoe and 
Leather Co. ; Warren, Fuller & Lange; Moritz Cohn and M. Cohn &Co. ; 
The Major & Knapp Engraving, Manufacturing and Lithographic Co. ; 
Herts Brothers; Caswell, Hazard & Co.; F. Victor & Achelis; The 
Coliseum Company; Megroz, Portier, Grose & Co. ; Arnold, Constable 
& Co. ; Jas. McCreery & Co. ; H. B. Claflin & Co. ; Mills & Gibb ; Doug- 
las Taylor; Gustave Bossange; Henry W. T. Mali; D. E. Sicher; D. 
Appleton & Co.; J. W. Mason & Co.; August Bernheimer & 
Bauer; B. Altman & Co.; Lewis Brothers; James T. Swift 
& Co.; Frederick Victor & Achelis ; William Wicke & Co.; Catlin & Co.; 
W. C. Langley & Co.; Hardman, Peck & Co.; Koch, Sons & Co.; Herter 
Bros.; Graff Bros.; L. E. Neuman & Co.; Rafferty & Williams; Charles 
S. Fischer ; Trow’s Printing and Bookbinding Co.; Thos H. Wood & Co.; 
Wendell, Fay & Co.; A. H. Hart & Co.; Russell Bros.; W. Daziam ; 
Decker Bros.; Gardner, Holmes & Co.; Harris Bros.; Decker Bros.; H. 
W. Atwood ; Hazlehurst & Co.; Wheelwright, Anderson & Co.; F. Victor 
& Achelis; Iselin, Neiser & Co.; Papavant & Co.; Keeper & Co., and 
others ; Shaw & Fithian ; Bates, Reed & Cooley; Dunham, Buckley & 
Co.; Jas. McCreery and others ; Iselin, Neiser & Co.; Wm. L. Strong & 
Co.; B. T. Babbitt & Co.; Edwin Bates & Co.; Morrison, Herriman & 
Co.; Oberteuffer, Abegg & Daeniker ; E. S. Jaffray & Co.; Mills & Gibb ; 
E. Oelberman & Co.; The Moss Engraving Co.; W. L. Strong & Co.; 
M. Friedman & Co.; W. H. Popham & Co.; Christie & Son ; New Jersey 
Steamboat Co.; Brewster & Co.; E. S. Jaffray & Co.; F. W. Devoe & Co.; 
Giles Lithographic Co,; Wm. Turnbull & Co.; M. Schlansky ; Hitchcock, 
Darling & Co.; Gillis Bros. & Turnure, and Simpson, Crawford & Simp- 
son, all of New York. 

Jenkins, Adams & Co. of Sparrowbush, 

Uriah Welch of Richfield Springs, 

Hart L. Paper Co. of Skaneateles. / 

Lottie R. Frisbie ; O. H. Hastings & Co.; the Minetto Shade Cloth Co.; 
the Oswego Shade Cloth Co., and Penfield, Lyon & Co., all of Oswego. 

G. H. Nichols & Co. of Newtown. 

Glen Cove Manufacturing Co. of Glen Cove. 

Fisk, Clark & Flagg of Astoria. 

L. De Jonge & Co. of Edgewater, Staten Island. 

H. B. Nims & Co. of Troy. 

Long Island Improvement Co. of Babylon. 

Hudson Valley Knitting Co. of Waterford. 

Sanford National Stove Works of Peekskill. 


The Fernbrook Mills of Yonkers. 
: Joun A, McCa tt, Jr., Superintendent. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tontine Insurance. 


In Tue SpecTATOR of last week we printed two letters on tontine insur- 
ance, one written by Col. Jacob L. Greene, president of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, criticising this system of insurance, and the other by Henry 
B. Hyde, president of the Equitable Life, answering these criticisms. We 
give herewith Col. Greene’s reply to Mr. Hyde’s letter, in which he con- 
tinues his criticisms of tontine insurance. The discussion of the subject 
by such eminent gentlemén in the profession cannot fail to interest all 
persons familiar with life insurance. The letter is addressed to the editor 
of The New York Tribune: 

In your issue of the 14th instant H. B. Hyde, president of the Equita- 
ble Life, makes a partial reply to the presentation of the tontine and semi- 
tontine system which I have made at three different times in your columns. 
He begins by imputing my motive for such discussion to jealousy at the 
amount of new business written on the tontine plans, and disappointment 
at the much smaller amount written by the Connecticut Mutual, and 
asserts my consequent desire ‘‘to injure the business and reputation” of 
the tontine companies. I have not assailed the credit or reputation of 
a single company in the slightest degree; I have but stated the facts 
respecting a system of business, which prove it to be an unnecessary and 
cruel hardship to multitudes of families, and a public evil; and if the 
system be pernicious, and this discussion establishes its character and 
enables the public to judge both it and legitimate insurance upon their 
merits—upon the truth and the whole truth—then it will simply be fair to 
judge my motive for the discussion by the result of the discussion. 


Motives Do Not ALTER Facts, 


But neither my motive, nor the success of the companies in pushing 
tontine, nor the amount written or not written on other systems, touches 
in the slightest degree the questions I have raised respecting tontine; Is 
tontine gambling? Is it a perfectly needless and wanton hardship imposed 
upon the families of the multitudes who lapse their policies? Does it, 
without the shadow of necessity, take from the family of the man who 
lapses the paid-up insurance his reserve and surplus might buy, and 
ought to buy, for their protection, and give its price to a pool which has 
not earned it by any possible mathematical or commercial fiction? Is it 
taking, yearly, millions of such paid-up insurance from such families and 
putting its price into such a pool? These are the questions of interest to 
the public. 

I shall make no further reply to Mr. Hyde’s statements respecting the 
business of the Connecticut Mutual than that they are but half truths, 
with the essential parts left out to produce discrediting effect. When Mr. 
Hyde wishes to discuss them squarely, on the full facts, and dares, by 
reason of them, to impugn by one hair the solvency or financial standing 
of that company, he will be promptly met. But as these matters do not 
affect the merits of tontine, let us not be diverted from tontine by innu- 
endo as to something else. 

Mr. Hype's DEFINITION OF TONTINE EXAMINED. 


Let us see how Mr. Hyde’s reply leaves the question raised. He thus 
defines tontine policies: ‘‘ They are the same in all respects as ordinary 
policies except that all premiums received and interest on the same, 
minus only death losses on members dying in the meantime and the aver- 
age expense of the company, are accumulated and divided exclusively 
among those policyholders who survive and continue to pay their pre- 
miums until the end of the tontine period, at which time the surplus is 
ascertained and awarded.” That is to say, the surplus on the premiums 
of those who die, over and above the cost of their insurance up to the 
time of death, and both the reserves and surplus of those who lapse, ‘‘ are 
accumulated and divided exclusively,” etc. What the amount thus lost 
to those who die and lapse, and what amount of paid-up insurance it 
would buy for their families, this definition does not reveal, But in my 
letter of May 10 1 showed what the amount of such loss would have to be 
in order to make good the ‘‘ estimates” of tontine profits which the Equi- 
table puts into the hands of its agents to solicit tontine with. To that 
exhibit Mr. Hyde does not make the slightest allusion. 


Wuat Mr. Hype Dogs Not ANSWER, 


He does not deny that to make good his “‘ estimates” on a twenty: year 
tontine, for instance, out of each $100,000,000 written there would have to 
be—and therefore he expects there will be—$70,000,000 of lapses, yielding 








to the pool at least $7,500,000 of cash which might have bought and ough 
to have bought at least $17,000,000 of paid-up insurance for the families of 
those who lapsed; he does not deny that if his company continues indef- 
nitely to write new business at the rate of a million and a quarter a day, as 
on the 28th day of April, thus writing over $350,000,000 a year, in order - 
make good its ‘‘ estimates,” it would need to have—and therefore must 
expect and intend to have—at least $241,000,000 of lapses, yielding to the 
pool at least $26,000,000 of cash which might have bought and ought to 
have bought for the families of those who lapse, at least $66,000,000 of 
paid-up insurance; he does not deny that, on such a business, in twenty 
years his company alone would be having each year at least $241,000,000 
of lapses, and would be taking therefrom, for the tontine pool, at least 
$26,000,000 a year in cash, whereby would be lost to the families of those 
lapsing at least $66,000,000 a year of paid-up insurance. He does Rot 
deny that to make good his ‘‘estimates” he has got to give those who 
“survive and continue” at least seventy-two per cent more than their own 
premiums can be made to produce with the Equitable’s expenses and rate 
of interest, and that he can get that seventy-two per cent extra only out of 
the forfeitures of reserve and surplus which ought to buy and would buy 
paid-up insurance for families. 

These are the grand, fundamental facts of tontine ; these are the results 
necessary to its ‘ ‘estimated ” success; these are, therefore, the results de. 
liberately foreseen, intended and arranged for; these are the indices of 
its character; and those who think it wise and beneficent that many men 
and their families should lose these enormous sums for the benefit of a 
few, that the extraordinary profit of the few is full justification for the losses 
of the many, that it is a public benefit to base a scheme of speculation on 
the knowledge that in a long period of years a great many men of fair 
and even excellent financial prospects will become financially broken and 
unable to carry on the insurance their families need, that the profits wrung 
from such disaster are fair profits, clean money, will still like tontine and 
take their hand in the game. But these facts and their effect and their 
intention have not been denied; they are completely ignored by Mr, Hyde 
in his official utterance in reply. Therefore does tontine stand confessed 
in those figures; and semi-tontine is only ten per cent off. 


Mr. Hypbe’s DEFENSE OF TONTINE, 
Mr. Hyde makes four distinct points as the defense of tontine, or semi- 
tontine. 
-THE ‘‘ GREAT PuBLic GoopD ACCOMPLISHED BY TONTINE,” 


1st. That by reason of the greater alleged persistence of tontine policies, 
a greater number remain insured, and therefore a greater amount of pro- 
tection is given; and that, to secure that greater persistence and to keep 
more families insured, it is worth while that those who lapse should lose 
what they have paid in; ‘to put it in the language of their ‘‘ estimates,” it 
is better that what seven-tenths of their policyholders have paid, over 
and above the cost of their insurance up to the time of lapse, should be 
lost; that the $70,000,000 of lapses out of every $100,000,000 should lose 
the $7,500,000 which it had paid over and above the actual cost to the 
company for carrying the $70,000,000 in order that a few more men may 
persist in paying premiums in the hope of winning a part of that $7,500,- 
000, and that incidentally a few more families may be insured during the 
tontine period. The equivalent of $5000 apiece of paid-up insurance for 
3400 families is to be lost to them in order that a few more families of the 
men who are after that $7,500,000 may be insured longer than they other 
wise might. Do wrong to many that unusual good may come to 4 few, 
and to the few who are after, not the good of their own families, but the 
price of the losses of other families. Let them gamble for the $7,500, 
because a somewhat greater number will keep up their insurance. 


‘“‘ PrEPOSTEROUS To Pay DivipENDs TO THOSE” Wuo Die Ean. 

Mr. Hyde’s second point is this: He “lays aside the refinements of cal- 
culation ” of actuaries, which, however, he is ‘‘ not disposed to dispute,” 
but simply ignores, and says that it is ‘‘ preposterous to pay dividends to 
those who have paid in only a few premiums” and then die and their 
families get a good many times from the policy what has been paid for 
premiums. That is, a man who lives but a few years ought to pay are 
each year than one who lives longer; and if that is a sound and practice 
ble principle in insurance, then the cost of a man’s policy ought to be 
adjusted to the actual number of years he has lived. In order to carry out 
this, we shall have to lay aside, not only “‘ the refinements of calculation, 
but the very bases of the whole business, The preposterousness is not in 
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a dividend which, in the case of one dying early, varies the proportion i. 
the premiums paid to the policy collected by only an almost infinitesim 
fraction, but in not so arranging matter that no one man should get more 
by dying early than the one that dies late, For example, a man takes . 
policy for $10,000 and pays a premium of say $250, and dies the first year; 
his family collects $10,000, Or 4000 per cent of his premium; another pays 
five premiums, or $1000, and dies, and his family collects 1000 per cent 
of his premiums; another pays twenty years, or $5000, and dies, and his 
family collects 200 per cent of his premiums, 
INSUFFICIENCY OF Mr. Hypr’s REMEDY, 

Suppose, now, it has cost the company only eighty per cent of the premi- 
ums to carry the insurance, and it has, therefore, returned to each man 
twenty per cent of his premiums as a dividend ; then the first man will 
have really paid out only $200, and his family will have collected 5000 
per cent, instead of 4000 per cent; the second will have paid $800, 
and his family will have collected 1250 per cent instead of 1000 
percent; the third man will have paid $4000, and his family will have 
collected 250 per cent instead of 200 per cent. Giving each man 
his own dividend simply increases the percentage of collection just 
one-fourth in each case. And if the dividends of the two who died 
first had been withheld from them and given to the last, he would have 
paid out $3750 and his family would have collected but 267 per cent 
instead of 250 per cent; an attempt at equalization amounting to only 
seventeen per cent, as against 4ooo per cent still in the first case and 1000 
per cent in the second. If it be preposterous to have the one dispropor- 
tion, it is equally so to have the other; if disproportion be preposterous, 
it ought to be done away altogether, not infinitesimally varied ; it must be 
the very basis of calculation that is wrong and notits ‘‘ refinements.” But 
will Mr. Hyde tell us that the perpetually varying disproportion between 
premiums paid and insurance collected in both fire and life insurance is 
wrong? If so, will he tell us how it is wrong? Will he indicate and 
develop the proper basis of calculation for both kinds? Will he tell us 
how, if disproportion be done away, there can be any such thing as insur- 
ance at all? Will he tell us how the premiums paid can be adjusted to 
the policy to be collected on any other basis than the current risk of loss ? 
And if risk be the basis of premium, and the only possible basis, will he 
tell us why any man should pay more than his risk cost the company in 
order that another may pay less than his risk cost them? If dispropor- 
tion be preposterous, why does he still offer to issue policies by a plan 
which leaves it at a maximum? Why does he stop reform at a plan 
which only scratches the surface and leaves the body of the thing un- 


touched? A ten-year tontine goes one-half as far in this reform as a 


twenty-year : and a forty-yeartontine would go twice as far still. Why 
does he use a ten-year tontine at all and stop short at a twenty ? 

No; Mr. Hyde’s defense ignores, not the ‘‘ refinements,” but the very 
alphabet of the business; and presumes upon the complete ignorance of 
his readers, He practically denies that the true individual share in the 
yearly gross cost of insurance is known, or that the premiums he charges 
have any relation or proportion to it. 


Tue True Basis of ADJUSTING Cost. 


His company is carrying a gross amount of insurance on a large num- 
ber of men of different ages and a consequently different risk of dying in 
each year, and he charges each a premium proportioned to that risk: at 
the end of the year he finds that the losses have been less than he ex- 
pected; that is, the cost of insurance has not been as much as 
was expected; the risk was not as great as was exected; if, now, 
he returns that part of each premium which was charged and 
paid to meet losses which did not accrue as expected, to cover a 
greater risk than the actual one, the gross cost of insurance will be wholly 
met—each premium-payer, including those who have died during the 
year, will have paid his own full share of that cost, his proportion of the 
entire risk—will have paid all that would have been charged him had no 
greater losses been expected. Is not that exactly true, Mr. Hyde? And 
why should any man pay more than is called for by the proportion of his 
individual risk to the entire risk? And if more, how much more? On 
what principle will you calculate the proper individual share? If that is 
not the proper basis of individual share in the gross cost, what is it, and 
how will you apply it ? 

TontTInE MortaA tity. 

Mr. Hyde's third point is that the tontine policyholders are better risks 

and have a smaller mortality, which makes their profits larger; and ‘45 








a demonstration of this fact” he gives the ratio of the death losses to 
premium income on the Equitable’s tontine policies, on those of four 
other companies not named, and on those of the Connecticut Mutual, 
and says ‘‘these figures speak for themselves.” 


A ‘“*Lucus A Non.” 


The figures ‘‘as a demonstration” are simply grotesque in their ab- - 
surdity. The ratio of death losses to premium income in different com- 
panies of different ages, with different plans of insurance, some with a 
great deal of old business, others with nearly all new—like the Equitable 
—some with much paid-up business, others with comparatively little, 
some with much business on high premium plans, others with much 
on the low premium plans, does not afford the slightest indication 
as to the value of any kind of business, because it does not give even a 
hint as to the actual mortality per cent in any company, We can judge 
the quality of any kind of business only by comparing the actual losses 
under all kinds, first, with the table of expected losses, and then with 
each other. Let Mr. Hyde tell us what per cent of the mortality table the 
death losses in the tontine class are, and what they are in the non-tontine 
risks, and we shall begin to know something about it. But his present 
figures grossly misrepresent the whole matter. If his comparison were a 
true ‘‘ demonstration,” then the average mortality of tontine insurers is a 
good deal less than one-half that expected by the American table. Is 
that the case, Mr. Hyde? Give us facts which mean something, not fig- 
ures which have no relation to the matter. Tontine policyholders would 
probably live as long insured under non-tontine policies. 

THE DIsTRIBUTION OF THE MorTALITY LOssEs IN THE EQUITABLE. 


The natural inference from Mr. Hyde’s statement that a chief reason of 
large tontine profits ‘‘is the smaller death rate experienced among the 
holders of these policies than among those insured on the ordinary plan,” 
is that his policyholders on the ordinary plan have to bear their own 
greater mortality by themselves, and the tontine men get the whole bene- 
fit of their smaller mortality ; and that the mortality of the company as a 
whole is not made to bear on all in equal proportion, according to age, 
by which the premiums are graded. Is that the case? 

TONTINE RESULTs. 

Mr. Hyde's fourth point is, the ‘‘ results” of a fifteen-year tontine in 
the Equitable compared with a policy in the Connecticut Mutual. 

Here, again, Mr. Hyde’s figures do not represent like conditions, nor 
make allowance for the differences, In the Connecticut Mutual policy, 
Mr. —— had given notes for part of his premiums, on which he paid 
interest which Mr. Hyde includes in his statement of premiums paid. If 
he wishes to include a part of the interest we have received with the pre- 
mium, let us include it all in both cases; let us reduce both policies to 
like conditions ; take the full payments to the Connecticut Mutual, and 
compounding them at six per cent, they would have amounted to $2,923.15 ; 
compounding his payments to the Equitable, at the same rate, they would 
amount to $4,005.58. During all the time we stood ready to give his 
family the paid-up insurance that what we had in hand would buy, if he 
lapsed. Had he lapsed in the Equitable all would have gone, his family 
would have got nothing. He would have paid to the Equitable $1,082.43 
more than to us. Deduct that excess of payment from the cash value, 
$2,765.35, which the Equitable now offers him, and it leaves $1,682.92 
as the sum with which the Connecticut Mutual’s settlement ought to be 
compared. The reserve in that company on this policy at that time was 
$1,321.22; the surplus for that year was $48.35 ; total, $1,369.57, or $313.35 
less than the Equitable tontine settlement, on an equivalent basis. That 
$313.35 came out of the lapses and forfeitures of other people’s insurance, 
and a good deal more than that had to be gotten: out of other people's 
insurance for this man ; for the Equitable has not earned six per cent interest 
for the last fifteen years, and its expenses have been a good deal above 
those of the Connecticut Mutual. But, whatever advantage it can show 
in its tontine settlements comes out of other people’s losses. That is the 
point. And, in order to get this $313.35, or more, this man has been, for 
fifteen years, risking every dollar he has paid. The Connecticut Mutual’s 
settlements represent simply the full, proper results from each man’s 
own payments, not what other men have been made to lose for his 
benefit. 

COMPARISON OF THE TONTINE SETTLEMENT WITH THE “‘ EsTIMATES.” 


It is very interesting to note that this tontine settlement quoted by 
Mr, Hyde is not as good by nearly $1000 as the “estimates” which he 
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used for getting that business, and for many years after, nor as good by 
nearly $400 as the ‘‘ estimates” he is now using to get that same kind of 
business. 

GAMBLING. 

Mr. Hyde says: ‘‘ There is of course not one particle of truth in the 
assertion that tontine is gambling.” But he has not even attempted to 
refute my definition of gambling, nor the logic by which it and tontine are 
tied together. Denial of logic is not answer to logic. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM ‘‘ NEW BUSINESS.” 


His final word is a boast of his company’s new business and its magni- 
tude. New business is not logic; it decides no question of right and 
wrong. But of the new business written and boasted about by the 
Equitable, in 1883, nearly $17,000,000 was not taken at all ! 

How much of the enormous sum written in 1884 was not taken? How 
much of the million and a quarter a day will not be taken? 

THE ARGUMENT FROM SURPLUS. 

Mr. Hyde says his company’s surplus is $14,000,000; but it is 
$14,000,000 only by a standard of solvency which his own State has re- 
pealed and replaced by one of the more conservative type of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts; and this new standard will take effect two years 
hence, and by it the Equitable’s boasted surplus is reduced to $10,176,484, 
of which $6,408,861 belongs to the tontine pool. And the legislative 
investigating committee are decidedly of opinion that that $6,408,861 
ought to be charged as a liability and not paraded asa surplus; and all 
the experts whom I have ever met agree with them; and not only the 
experts, but all business men who understand the matter. 

Mr. Hyde’s official report to the New York Department states the 
surplus ‘‘ exclusively belonging to tontine policyholders” at $7,125,987 ; 
his report to the Connecticut Department puts it at $6,408,861. Which 
sum will he use for a basis of settlement ? 

Yours, respectfully, 


HARTFORD, May 20. Jacos L. GREENE, President. 





Life Insurance in Kentucky in 1884. 


The following shows the business transacted in Kentucky by life insur- 
ance companies in 1884: 




















Name oF Company. —— ae Premiums. Losses. 
| 

Southern Mutual................ 669 | $1,170,447 $184,547 $57,885 
a Nida Cid ons ce doetVOden eon 83 CI 177,665 80,495 88,993 
Connecticut Mutual......-....... 114 302,501 98,074 80,685 
ED Sones ce cevkccccnceceese | 412 1,228,745 | 167,705 76,591 
Germania......... Setomewreeeeas 59 | 118,562 | 23,501 34,569 
CS eer 2,251 | 251,158 | 7:9°5 2,862 
Mutual, New York.............. 9 | 14,500 | 41,399 34.407 
Mutual Benefit.................. qi 1,903,071 | 231,361 91,194 
Northwestern Mutual............ 172 546,239 | 93,698 27,139 
Pennsylvania Mutual............ } aS 55,500 x 2 os 
IR Sass ios, debess ws | 23 | 58,350 | 5,225 1,517 
Qe ere 54 | 122,000 | 1,323 1,000 
EE Es crcsccecetecovess 2 | 4,049 | BISF | cvsece 
United States............. Sedveed 118 241,500 | 16,123 1,000 
i ee eee 115 236,500 | 8,652 1,690 

NE avitedcveeddectiewses 4,815 | $6,432,777 $963,687 | $499,532 











*Industrial policies, 





Underground Insurance. 


THE Commercial Bulletin having stated that the legislature could not 
lawfully prevent a citizen of this State buying his insurance in unauthor. 
ized companies, the Superintendent of Insurance has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to that journal : 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, May 20, 1885. ; 

I have your esteemed favor of the 19th inst., touching insurance in com- 
panies not authorized. 

I do not agree with you that citizens of this State cannot lawfully be 
restrained from procuring or seeking to procure policies in outside com- 
panies, There may be a question as to the prevention of a citizen going 
outside of the State and securing§policies from unauthorized companies, 





—_—— 
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but, in my judgment, he can be restrained from directly or indirectly ob, 
taining such policies in this State. The justice of such restriction js illus, 
trated by this example: Suppose that you are desirous of obtain: 
from an unlicensed company a policy that would be written for You by an 
authorized company. Your motive would be, all other things 
equal, to make a saving in the amount of the premium. For this Teason 
the companies holding licenses from this department, and paying taxes 
not only for the support of the State government, but aiding to maintain 
the fire departments in the various cities, lose thereby the amount that 
would otherwise be paid to them ; yet, if a fire occurs on your Premises, 
you expect, and the outside company anticipates, that no less effort will 
be made to protect you and it from loss than would be given in the cag 
of the citizen who obtained his insurance from companies that have com. 
plied with all the requirements of the State laws. 

The right to regulate contracts of this kind and those of like nature jg 
shown in the enactment of the interest law of the State. You May want 
to make with me, and I may be agreeable to take from you, a contrac 
that will net me more than six per cent interest, and it may appear ridic- 
ulous that we two cannot enter into this agreement, but there isa State 
law against it, and the courts of the State have held that such contracts 
arevoid. I need not enlarge on this subject, as I hardly hope to convince 
you that outside insurance contracts will not be upheld, if they are ever 
tested. I would gladly make a case and abide by the result. 

Yours respectfully, 
Joun A. McCALt, Jr., Superintendent, 





Business Suggestions. 
One of the largest insurance companies in the United States has just sen 
to its Chicago agents a circular which contains the following : 

‘There has been no period since the great Chicago conflagration of 
October, 1871, when an advance of rates was more imperatively demanded 
than at the present moment. The loss record for the last three years has 
been simply appalling, the competition meanwhile being increased witha 
velocity which suggests stupidity and ignorance as the inspiring cause, 
and the result is becoming apparent in the great number of companies 
that are retiring from the field and giving up the contest in disgust. The 
duty of the hour in an emergency like the present must be clear to every 
intelligent underwriter, and when we say that rates should be firmly main. 
tained and a careful inspection of risks now carried as well as thos 
newly oftered be made, we but voice the sentiment of honest property- 
holders themselves, who are just as much interested in these matters as 
the companies possibly can be.” 

They are therefore instructed : 

‘* First—To begin a thorough inspection of the risks now upon their 
books, to the end that should there be found any unworthy of protection 
they may be promptly canceled ; and 

‘*Second—To maintain the tariffs of rates given them from time to time 
by this office, and under no circumstances renew a risk below the mit 
paid last year (without special authority) or accept a new one below the 
figure last paid any other office.” 





Interest of a Defaulting Life Agent in Future Premiums. 
HE was the agent of a life insurance company and had an interest in 
future premiums. He was discharged because of a deficit in his accousls. 
An action was brought against his bondsmen, and it was sought to set of 
against the amount claimed from them the interest he had in future com- 
missions. In this case, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company % 
Holloway, in the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, defendants 
were beaten on this claim. Judge Loomis, in the opinion, said: “ Wait 
ing any discussion of the question whether any set-off can be allowed ia 
a suit brought, as this was, before the commissions became due, we pi 
ceed to consider whether Holloway has any right at all to the commissions 
in question. While he remained agent he had a right to collect the pre 
miums, and, of course, a right to his commissions; and if the plaintif 
had wrongfully deprived him of his agency, it would lay the foundatios 
for a recoupment of the damages resulting from such wrongful act. 
becomes necessary, therefore, to inquire whether his removal was j 
able. Manifestly it was; and not only so, but a positive duty, which, had 
the directors of the company neglected, would practically have made them 
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ilty participants in any future defalcation by the same agent. Such con- 
tee on their part would wrong both the stockholders of the company and 
the sureties of the agent, and would shock the sentiment of common hon- 
esty, Nothing, say the defendants, except the mere right to obtain new 
insurance and issue new policies are the consequences of such a removal 
from office. As to all existing business and all renewals of existing poli- 
cies, the agent takes the benefits of a continuance in office without any of 
its objections, responsibility or labor. Such a doctrine, we believe, has 
no support in good reason or in law. Wherever an agent has been guilty 
of such misconduct as this case discloses, he deprives himself of the right 
to set up his broken contract as a continuing one for his benefit. 





A Restriction on High Buildings. 

Taz Assembly has acted wisely in adopting the high buildings bill by a 
decisive majority. The erection of inordinately tall apartment houses in 
this city ought to be controlled and regulated by some other principle 
than the owner's greed or the architect’s caprice. The bulk of the high 
buildings constructed during the last five years have been designed for 
residences, and are situated above Fourteenth street. One has towered 
above another until apartment houses fifteen stories in height and over 
180 feet above the line of the street are now to be seen above and below 
Fifty-ninth street. The design of this measure is to place restrictions 
upon buildings of this character hereafter to be erected, the height being 
regulated in proportion to the width of the streets and avenues upon 
which they front. The height is not to exceed eighty feet, even when the 
street is more than sixty feet wide. These restrictions, if given legal 
force, will have an important influence in promoting the health and wel- 
fare of the metropolis. Tall apartment houses not only place the lives of 
the occupants in peril from fire and defective plumbing and inadequate 
ventilation, but are a standing menace to the life, safety, health and con- 
venience of the residents of surrounding property. If one of these 
immense masses of iron and masonry takes fire, the buildings on each 
side of the street are endangered by roaring flames and falling walls. 
The towering roof and overshadowing walls shut off sunlight from the 
houses opposite and the street beneath. Residents on either side are 
condemned to live without sunshine, and the pavement is damped and 
never disinfected by natural processes. It has thus become a serious 
question with propertyowners in the most favored localities of the city 
whether they can have cheerful and wholesome homes under the shadow 
of these enormous piies of brick and mortar. It is safe to say that the 
value of a residence is immediately depreciated by the erection of a high 
building on adjacent property. The real estate owner who strives to 
make as much as he can out of his investment by running up story after 
story toward the sky, not only deprives his neighbors of life-giving sun- 
light and adequate means of ventilation, and increases their risks from 
fire and pestilence, but also cheapens their property. The proposed act 
will deprive propertyowners of the unrestricted title, which they now 
have, to the air space above the ground. They will be unable to build as 
high above the street as they like regardless of the rights as well as com- 
fort and welfare of their neighbors and future tenants. Health and safety 
will alike be promoted by the proposed restrictions ; and a belated effort 
will be made to impart an aspect of regularity and uniformity to the archi- 
tecture of the upper wards. 





Long Term Policies in Plate Glass Insurance. 


THE three well-known companies engaged in insuring plate glass against 
accidental breakage have decided not to issue or renew any term policies 
after June 1, THe SpecTator was the first paper to warn the plate glass 
companies against the danger of long term insurance; and having been 
‘nstrumental in converting them to the necessity of discontinuing the 
Practice, it is pleased to announce that an agreement to this effect has 
been duly signed by the officers of the respective companies. Apropos 
of the above agreement, and in connection with other correspondence 
that has been published, we give space to the following letter addressed 
by Lloyds to Superintendent McCall : 

Hon, Joun A. McCaut, Jr., 

Superintendent of Insurance, A lbany, N. Y. 


wd DEAR Sir—Referring to some recent correspondence with you, that 
Ppeared in print, I beg to inform you that on and after June 1 next 








this company will cease writing long term policies. As I stated in an in- 
terview with you over a year ago, I have always been opposed to issuing 
such policies as being only an indirect way of cutting rates. But this 
company, with the largest plate glass insurance business of any company 
in the world, have always been ready to meet any rate made by our com- 
petitors. After long term policies had been issued by others for more 
than a year, we began writing them to a limited extent, our annual report 
showing that we issued less than $3000 out of a total of over $133,000 
written during 1884. The other companies doing plate glass insurance 
in this State having expressed their desire not to issue such policies, we 
are glad to avail ourselves of the opportunity to discontinue them. 

With $100,000 of four per cent United States bonds, worth $122,000, on 
deposit with your department, a reinsurance fund of over $65,000, a 
larger premium income than one-half the fire insurance companies, and a 
satisfactory business, we feel there is no reason or necessity for the 


‘* Lloyds” to cut rates, Very truly yours, 
. G, Beemer, President, 
New York, May 21. Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company. 


Superintendent McCall replied : 

Mr. J. G. BEEMER, 
President Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company, 
Nos. 68 and 70 William street, New York City, N. Y. 

DEAR Sitr—I have your letter of the 21st instant, im re long term 
business. 

I note that on and after June 1 you will cease to issue long term policies. 
In thus deciding you have acted wisely, in my judgment. 

: Respectfully yours, 
ALBANY, May 22. Joun A. McCALL, Superintendent. 





The following notification was sent by the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany to all its agents throughout the country last Tuesday : 


DEAR Sin—We would respectfully inform you that the companies en- 
gaged in insuring plate glass against accidental breakage (the Lloyds 
Plate Glass Insurance Company, the Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance 
Company and Fidelity and Casualty Company) have decided not to issue 
or renew any term policies from and after June 1, 1885. 

You will therefore kindly refrain from issuing new policies or renewals 
covering a longer period than one year. 

Respectfully, 
Joun M. CRANE, Secretary. 


The following notification, applicable to New York State only, was sent 
to the New York agents: 

Dear Sin—We.would respectfully inform you that on and after June 1, 
1885, the following companies engaged in the business of plate glass insur- 
ance, viz.: the Fidelity and Casualty Company, the Metropolitan Plate 
Glass Insurance Company, the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company, 
will not issue or renew any term policies, and will also adhere to the 
former basis of three per cent upon the importers’ price list value, as a 
minimum rate upon plate glass in store fronts. 

We are led to believe that you will approve of this course, as much 
time and trouble will be saved you in your efforts to ascertain the lowest 
rate at which risks can be placed. Respectfully, 

Joun M. CRAng, Secretary, 
Fidelity and Casualty Company. 

The Metropolitan Company, we understand, has steadily refused to 


write term policies, at a loss of business in some cases. 





Legislation in Rhode Island in 1885. 


Tue following bills were passed by the Rhode Island legislature this year 
and, being signed by the Governor, became laws: 

CHAPTER 503.—An act in amendment of chapter 432 of the public laws, 
entitled, “An act relating to foreign insurance companies.” (Passed 
April 24, 1885.) 

It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

SECTION 1. Section 6 of chapter 432 of the public laws is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. No person shall act within this State as agent or otherwise in 
procuring or securing applications for insurance upon the life, health or 
safety of any person, or in any manner aid in transacting the business of 
such life, health or safety insurance for any company or association in- 
corporated by or organized under the laws of any other State or govern- 
ment; or for any association or society, voluntary or incorporated, unless 
such company, association or society, if a stock company, association or 
society is possessed of $100,000 capital, or if a mutual company, associa- 
tion or society, voluntary or otherwise, of assets to the amount of $100,000, 
and the same is invested in stocks created by the laws of the United 
States or by or under the laws of the State in which such company, asso- 
ciation or society is located, or in other safe stocks or securities the 
market value of which at the time of such deposit shall be at or above par, 
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which investments are deposited with the Insurance Commissioner, 
Auditor, Comptroller or chief financial officer of the State by whose laws 
such company is incorporated or wherein such association or society is 
located or has its principal office and place of business ; and the general 
Treasurer of this State is furnished with the certificate of such Commis- 
sioner, Auditor, Comptroller or chief financial officer as aforesaid, under 
his hand and official seal, that he as such Commissioner, Auditor, Comp- 
troller or chief financial officer of such State holds in trust and on deposit 
for the benefit of all policyholders of such company, association or society, 
voluntary or otherwise, the security before mentioned, which certificate 
shall embrace the items of security so held, and shall state that he is 
satisfied that such securities are worth $100,000.” 

Sec. 2. The general provisions of law relating to the duties, obligations, 
prohibitions or penalties which appertain to insurance companies not in- 
cofporated under the authority of this State, and defining the powers and 
duties of the Insurance Commissioner_in reference thereto, shall be and 
they are applicable to all corporations, companies, associations, partner- 
ships or individuals not incorporated under the authority of this State, 
doing as principals or otherwise in this State any insurance business of 
any name, kind or description whatsoever. 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 
pealed, and this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 


CHAPTER 504.—An act defining sub-agents of insurance companies. 
(Passed April 24, 1885.) 

It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

SECTION 1. Every person who acts or aids in any manner in negotiating 
contracts of insurance or reinsurance, or placing risks or effecting insur- 
ance or reinsurance for any person other than himself and receiving com- 
pensation therefor in any insurance company not incorporated under the 
authority of this State, and who is accountable to any agent in this State 
of such insurance company for premiums received, shall be known and 
designated as a sub-agent. 

Src. 2. No person shall act as a sub-agent of any life insurance com- 
pany not incorporated under the authority of this State until he has pro- 
cured from the Insurance Commissioner a certificate of authority so to act, 
for which he shall pay $2 to and for the use of the State. Such certificate 
shall continue in force until the first day of January next after the date 
thereof, and shall authorize the person named therein to negotiate con- 
tracts of insurance or reinsurance for the agent of any life insurance com- 
pany not incorporated under the authority of this State, duly authorized 
to do business therein ; provided, such agent has, according to law, given 
bond to make returns and pay taxes, and has complied with all the other 
requirements of law. 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 
pealed, and this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 





Death of a Man with $200,000 Insurance on His Life. 


Tue following was printed on Tuesday as a special dispatch to The 
World : 

ATLANTA, Ga., May 25.—The death by accident or suicide of N. B. 
Harwood, at his grove on Halifax river, in Florida, has thrown life insur- 
ance circles into a commotion. He carried an insurance of $200,000, of 
which $100,000 was in the Equitable. Mr. Harwood was fifty-five years 
old and was born in Bennington, Vt. He moved out West a number of 
years ago, where he engaged in the wholesale notion business. He failed 
for $1,700,000, but his wife, who had loaned him considerable money, 
saved some property out of the wreck. They moved to Florida and 
invested $50,000 in Florida lands, securing 7000 acres in one body. All 
of it is now under fence, the fence on one line being eight miles long. 
The property developed very rapidly, and there are 120 acres-in a young 
orange grove, said by experts to be the finest of its age in Florida. The 
value of the property is estimated at from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Mr. Harwood took a fancy to Atlanta, and adopted it as his summer 
home. He had three daughters, one son and a wife, all of whom, except 
the son, were sent to Atlanta. The daughters were educated here, 

Between 1865 and 1870 Mr. Harwood insured his life in the North- 
western for $11,500. After starting his orange grove, in which all his 
money was invested, he decided to increase his insurance, saying that if 
he should die his wife might be unable to continue the work he had 





—$—— 


mapped out, and might lose the property before it became-as valuable ag 
time was sure to make it. If he could live, he said he would have all the 
income he wanted. In October, 1883, he took $48,000 of insurance, and 
in February of last year he increased his insurance $40,000, and in June 
he taiked of a still further increase. Mr. Shepard, of the United States 
Life, negotiated with him, and placed the insurance, making $200,000 in 
all, and divided among the different companies as follows: Equitable 
$100,000 ; United States, $25,000; Northwestern, $20,000; Manhattan, 
$20,000; Penn Mutual, $15,000; New England Mutual, $10,000 ; Mary. 
land Life, $10,000. The premiums amounted to $10,000, 

A couple of days agoa telegram was received saying that Mr, Harwood 
had fallen from his horse and was probably killed. Mr. Shepard, of the 
United States Life, telegraphed his company in New York, and received 
instruction to go at once to Florida. Mr. Shepard, Mrs. and Miss Fan. 
nie Harwood and Mr. Whitlock of Marietta left for Florida. They 


reached St. Augustine, and, taking carriages, were driven to the grove, 


It was found that Mr. Harwood had been buried the day before, as it was 
impossible to keep the remains out of ground any longer, 

It was said that in attempting to mount a fractious horse in front of his 
door the saddle turned suddenly, and Mr. Harwood was thrown to the 
ground. No one saw him fall, but soon afterwards he was discovered 
standing by a fence, and the horse was near by with the saddle pattially 
turned. Mr. Harwood complained of having wrenched his hip, and went 
into the house and laid down. About five o’clock he was found ina 
dying condition, and soon passed away. An inquest was held, and Dr, 
Garrison of Dayton and Dr. John Ball of Brooklyn, N. Y., made a post. 
mortem. They pronounced death the result of concussion of the brain, 
There is a report that Mr. Harwood commited suicide, and although there 
seems to be no ground for such a belief, a further investigation will be 
made by the insurance companies. 





The Lightning Hazard. 


THE director of the Liibeck Fire Insurance Company, Mr. Bruhn, has re. 
cently issued a very interesting pamphlet on the danger and damage 
done by lightning, and his observation fully confirms the suspicions here- 
tofore entertained on the subject. He says that it is doubtless no longer 
disputed by anyone that the number and intensity of the lightning strokes 
in Germany has noticeably increased ; that it is not the province of a fire 
insurance concern to scientifically explain the cause of this phenomenon, 
as it simply has to deal with results, By reducing the tables we find that 
for 1000 marks of the sum insured the proportion is as follows; 
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In other words, for one mark of the total losses those caused by light- 
ning amount to: 
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“‘ America’s Expensive Standing Army.” 

THERE seems to be a growing interest manifested by the daily press ln 
the enormous aggregate of wealth that is consigned to the ash heap in 
this country every year. Several journals of prominence have lately taken 
to discussing the subject as a question of political economy, and arguing 
that if we saved what we now waste in this manner the increase of 

wealth would be so rapid and so great that every person would bea 
sharer in the general prosperity. Looking at it in this light, The Boston 
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Herald says that the” margin“of wealth that is saved from the production 
ofeach year, after the consumption of each year has been deducted, is 

too small to make the destruction of tens of millions of dollars’ 
worth of property by fire a matter of indifference to any member of the 
community. The less surplus wealth we have, the less there will be to 
divide, and the $1,000,000,000 worth of property that has been burned up 
in this: country during the last ten years, if it was now in existence, would 
make an appreciable difference in the physical well-being of almost every 
American man, woman and child. By the laws of trade, these losses 
spread themselves out, so that, directly or indirectly, all are affected by 
them. One frequently hears it said that the people of France, Germany, 
Austriaand Italy are heavily taxed for the purpose of sustaining immense 
standing armies ; but the fire losses in these countries are relatively insig- 
nificant, while the armies of any one of these countries could be readily 
supported by the difference in amount between their annual fire losses 
and ours, We merely make this comparison for the purpose of showing 
the importance of the question. That fire losses in the manner we have 
tliem are not necessary, the experience of other countries and the expe- 
rience of individual owners and certain insurance companies in the United 
States furnish positive proof. We continue to suffer because we are 
careless, and in certain ways ignorant, in our methods of construction 
and modes of carrying on business, and are deluded into the belief that 
so long as we are insured against loss by fire, it is a matter of small con- 
cern to ourselves, and no concern at all to the public, whether our prop- 
erty is or is not burned. Until public opinion can be enlightened on this 
subject, until each individual can be made to perceive that it is to his 
interest both to protect his own property and prevent the property of 
his neighbor from being destroyed by fire, it will be hard to check the 
alarming growth of this evil. But if fire losses are io increase at their 
present ratio of growth, the time is not far distant when they will equal, 
nearly if not quite, the annual saving of the American people. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Fon du Lac, Wis., hopes to have an abundant water supply soon. A 
company with a capital of $200,000 was incorporated there last week. 


—The certificate of authority of Nathaniel Hall has been filed in the 
county clerk’s office at Buffalo as an agent of the Travelers Insurance 
Company. 

~The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company has sued John D. 
Condit and sixty-two others, defendants, at Minneapolis, claiming $20,000 
on foreclosure. 

—The Bavarian minister of the interior has under consideration whether 
the introduction of a governmental insurance of personal property would 
be beneficial to the country. 

—Amos & Evans, general agents of the Puget Sound Fire Insurance 
Company of Taloma, Washington Territory, and general insurance brok- 
ers at Augusta, Ga., have opened an office at New Orleans, 


—F. A Prout, assistant manager of the London and Provincial Insur- 
ance Company, is still in New York negotiating for the closing up of the 
company’s business in America. He expects to sail for home next week. 


—Portsmouth, O., seems to have been in a bad way for fire hose, ac- 
cording to the admission of the Tribune (a local paper) in a recent article 
onthe subject. If the deficiency has not already been made good, it 
would be well for insurance officers to call on their agents at the place 
named fora reason for the delay. 


—The wife of A. Williams of Chicago, the accomplished manager of 
the Connecticut's Western department, is well known for her interest in 
deserving charities. She recently had the satisfaction of raising $4000 to 
permanently endow a cot in St. Luke’s free hospital, one of Chicago's in- 
stitutions for the care of the unfortunate. 
ping Crow (of W. H. Crow & Co.), manager of the tna Life for 

arolina, committed suicide at Raleigh last week. Mr. Crow was 
4 native of New Hartford, but left Connecticut when he wasa young man, 
and engaged in mercantile pursuits at Petersburg, Va. Subsequently he 
Temoved to Raleigh, ‘and had been in business ‘there for a long-period, 








For the past twenty years he had been in charge of the tna Life’s in- 
terests in the State, and was one of the company’s most efficient agents. 
In company with his son, C. C. Crow, he also represented the tna 
Insurance Company of this city and other companies engaged in business 
in North Carolina. Two years ago Mr. Crow was North and spent con- 
siderable time in Hartford. 

—A suspicious case of sickness occurred in Bergamo, which the 
authority pronounced to be a simple case of dysentery, while experts per- 
sist in calling it a well-defined case of Asiatic cholera. It is well authenti- 
icated that it was communicated by articles of clothing worn during the 
year preceding, when the cholera visited Italy, an ‘‘old-clo’” having 
bought and sold them. 

—Some adjuster will now have a good excuse to ask for a raise in his 
salary, according to the following item from the press account of the 
$100,000 fire at Miles City, Montana, last week: ‘‘The insurance would 
have covered all the losses had not the agents who adjusted the losses of 
the conflagration of May 5 canceled a number of policies, owing to the 
dangerous composition of the buildings insured.” 


—John P. Kockersperger, now in the service of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Insurance Company as inspector in the fidelity department, 
has been with the Pennsylvania Railroad, in the auditor’s office, for 
many years, and is ably fitted to attend to the peculiar duties involved in 
the inspection of fidelity risks. The fidelity premiums of the Fidelity and 
Casualty from January 1 to May 1, 1885, were $67,949 as against $42,790 
in the same month last year. 


—The growing business of the London and Lancashire in the United 
States has demanded assistance in executive work, and James Yereance, 
the manager of the New York department and special agent for the 
United States, will in the future have associated with him Jeffrey Beavan, 
the late chief of the foreign department of the company at Liverpool, who 
will soon arrive from England. He isa good underwriter and a courteous 
gentleman, and will be joint manager with Mr. Yereance. _ 


—Col. A. F. Willmarth, late vice-president of the Home Insurance 
Company of New York, who was compelled to retire from office on ac- 
count of ill health, has so recovered his health that, at the instance of the 
management, he has taken the place of C. J. Snow, Jr., of Hollis & Snow, 
Massachusetts, State agents of the Home. Mr. Snow has been “called 
up higher” to the head office of the Home in New York to take the posi- 
tion of assistant secretary of the company, and will doubtless become a 
valuable officer in time. 

—Under date “Haag, May 2,” we see by our exchanges that the 
poisoner, Maria Catharina Swanenburg, of the city of Leyden, was found 
guilty and sentenced to twenty years incarceration, She made poisoning 
a business, first insuring her victims at a high rate. The sentence is con- 
sidered altogether too light, but she made use of a woman’s prerogatives 
by falling into hysterics during the last day of her trial, and thereby in- 
fluenced the jury, although experts positively swore that she was sane of 
mind and fully accountable. 

—A Hartford paper grimly illustrates life in New York city by the ex- 
perience of a well-known broker. Two years ago he bought a $250,000 
house on Fifth avenue, furnished it handsomely and moved into it. He 
was president of a mining company. In less than a year helost his pres- 
idency, his mine, his money and his home, and now has a desk ina small 
room of an obscure lawyer’s office on Broadway, and is sought only by 
his creditors. Could there be a briefer or better sermon illustrating the 
growing need for life insurance? 


—Thomas B. Bell, general manager of the Lion Fire Insurance Company 
of London, arrived in New York on Monday of last week by the steam- 
ship Gallia, and left for Hartford on Saturday to visit the American head 
offices of the company in that city. He will leave for California at once 
to inspect the business of the company on the Pacific Coast, which is 
under the supervision of George D. Dornin, manager of the Pacific Coast, 
and is outside of the jurisdiction of the American manager, M. Bennett, 
Jr. Mr. Bell is well known in insurance circles in London, having for 
many years held a prominent position with the reputable agency firm of 
Hecksher & Pearson, of London, Vienna and St. Petersburgh. 


—The Chicago Tribune of last{Thursday contained the following: ‘‘A 
new national bank is soon to be started in this city with a capital of 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, The leader in the enterprise is John E. Dewitt of 
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the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Portland, Me., and he will 
probably be the president, Several well-known Chicago men will be in- 
terested in the institution, the stock of which is now being subscribed for. 
It will occupy quarters in the Adams Express building on Dearborn 
street, close to the Commercial Bank building, which will be excellently 
adapted to its purposes. With all the banks we now have, the city is by 
no means overcrowded, and this new one will start off with good pros- 
pects.” 

—At the meeting of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, on Thurs- 
day, the officers were re-elected as follows: D. A. Heald, president, 
New York ; D. W. C. Skilton, vice-president, Hartford ; John L. Thom- 
son, secretary. Philadelphia; J. S. Parish, treasurer, Providence. Four 
members of the executive committee were elected for the full term of 
three years: I. N. Dunham, Springfield; G. A. Van Allen, Albany; 
F. W. Arnold, Providence, and R, D. Alliger, London. Two other 
members were elected for unfinished terms—David Adee, New York, for 
one year, and Henry T. Drowne, New York, for two years. The mem- 
bers of the executive committee who held over were L. J. Hendee, Hart- 
ford ; Charles Platt, Philadelphia ; Jamés Nichols, Hartford ; Henry H. 
Hall, London, and J. W. McAllister, Philadelphia. 


—Says The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette : ‘‘ It appears that the Senate 
tontine insurance investigating committee has a string to it. There is 
no money to pay it for its services, and likewise the junket. There is a 
way around this, and that is for the State Superintendent of Insurance to 
appoint the three members of the committee his deputies, and take them 
with him to New York to inspect the companies desired. In this way 
the grave Senators will be allowed mileage and $5 per day for services. 
Instead of the committee being the big frog in the puddle, they will 
diminish into hirelings, and the Insurance Superintendent will be a 
‘bigger’ man than all three of them. The insurance papers in New York 
charge that the above action will be taken in order to make the proposed 
investigation. Senators Cable, White and Wolcott, consider yourselves 
saluted as servants of his royal highness, the Ohio Superintendent of 
Insurance, It looks as if they would be warmly received in the city of 
New York.” 


—Considerable curiosity was manifested on La Salle street, Chicago, 
last week to discover the object of a visit paid that city by President 
Crowell and seven directors of the Phenix of Brooklyn. It was given out 
as a tour of inspection, but not a few surmise that the company is anxious 
to outdo the Home and Royal in the matter of a building in Chicago, 
Some conjecture that the company is back of the real estate agent who 
recently secured a ninety-nine years’ lease of the ‘‘ old rookery lot,” which, 
since the fire, has been occupied for the city hall. It is on the southeast 
corner of Adams and La Salle streets, directly opposite the Home’s new 
building and, if such be the case, the company has certainly selected a 
most admirable location. However, the guessers may be wrong, for we 
doubt very much if the Phenix will erect an expensive building upon 
leased ground. While it is probable that company contemplated a build- 
ing in Chicago, its managers decline to satisfy public curiosity by any 
official announcement concerning their intentions at present. 



















































—A special committee of the Chicago city council has submitted a 
report declaring the hall for the recent opera festival to bea fire-trap. 
The report notes many alleged flagrant violations of ordinances having 
for their object the prevention of disastrous conflagrations in places of 
public amusement. This does not speak very well for the manner in 
which the erection of buildings is supervised in that city of magnificent 
conflagrations. It is not creditable to the officers charged with the execu- 
tion of the building laws that a structure that attracted so much attention 
should have been put up under their very noses in defiance of the city 
ordinances. Chicago has fires enough in a legitimate way, without spe- 
cially inviting them. Referring to the numerous heavy fire losses that 
occur in that city, The Boston Post remarks that people who wonder why 
Chicago has not been utterly destroyed by fire, as happened in the case of 
Sodom and her sister city, must remember that, although Chicago is as 
wicked as they were, she bas a much better fire department. 
























—Quoting from The London Insurance Sun, an exchange states 
that ‘‘Mr. Guile, lately of the Royal, is to follow E. H. Mannering 
across the Atlantic to act as a species of confidential correspondent, and 
Mr. Courtney, who has for some months acted in that capacity for the Im- 
perial, is, we believe, likely to remain indefinitely on the other side of the 
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ocean.” We should judge that “‘a species of confidential corre 
is rather an indefinite if not offensive term to apply to the relations of 
either of these gentlemen to his company ; and as far as J. J. Courtney ; 

concerned, we can say positively that he holds no such relation ann 
Imperial office, and never did. Since July, 1884, Mr. Courtney has held 
the position of secretary of the United States branch of the Imperial 
Company, being an executive officer, his duties primarily relating to the 
care of the finances ; and otherwise his position is subordinate to Manager 
Alliger, though he holds his appointment direct from the company, in 
whose service he has been for nearly twenty years. Of course Mr, Cons, 
ney’s official duties here will keep him in America. Mr, Guile, of the 
Sun Fire Office, arrived in New York on the steamship Servia last week 
and has gone to Watertown to the head office of the American branch, 
Mr. Mannering returned to England by the steamship Gallia on Saturday, 
On Friday he was tendered a banquet at Delmonico’s, and he left for home 
with favorable impressions of America, 


Spondent” 


—The following singularly providential occurrence took place in April, 
A year ago the’steamer Daniel Stoneman foundered near Sambro, Nova 
Scotia, with 124 passengers on board, nearly all of whom perished, Peter 
Andreas Michaelsen was one of the passengers, and lost his life in the 
catastrophe. Before sailing from Europe he deposited the sum of $39,750 
in money and valuables with a certain firm in Denmark, receiving a cer. 
tificate of deposit therefor, Hearing of the disaster to the ship and death 
of Michaelsen, the firm refused payment to his heirs, in the expectation 
that in all likelihood every trace of the fact of the deposit was irrevocably 
destroyed. The Danish department of the exterior communicated with 
its consul, Tobin, at Halifax to leave no means untried for recovering the 
certificate of deposit, but all endeavors were in vain. A few weeks ago 
the angry waves cast out a little trunk on the shore of Nova Scotia, near 
the place where the steamer met with its deplorable fate. Strange to say, 
it was the trunk belonging to Michaelsen, and among other sea-washed 
but legible documents, it also contained the certificate. Consul Tobin 
took charge of it, and at once telegraphed its import to Copenhagen, 


—At Des Moines, Ia., May 17, Sadie McConkey of Dubuque obtained 
judgment in the federal court against the Travelers Insurance Company, 
with costs, amounting to $5560, on the life of her husband, who was found 
dead in his office in the Far West with a pistol in his hand and his papers 
disturbed. Examination showed a shortage of $11,000 in his accounts, 
The theory of the plaintiff was that he had been forced to open the safe by 
a burglar, who, obtaining the missing money and securities, shot him and 
placed the revolver in his hand. The theory of the defense was suicide, 
and also that as it was an accident policy the company was not liable. A 
case in which over $5000 is involved may be appealed to the Supreme 
Court. To deprive the defendant of the right of appeal, the attorneys for 
the plaintiff, before Judge Love could enter judgment, filed a remitter of 
$670. Thus the net judgment is $4990. The attorney for the defendant 
contested, but Judge Love held that the plaintiff had a right to make the 
remitter, The full bench of the United States Court reversed the ruling 
of Judge Love, and decided that the plaintiff had no right to make the re- 
mitter. The case now goes before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on appeal. 


—From the report of the administration of the fire department and tel- 
egraph of the city of Berlin for the year 1884, we compile the following 
summary: The Zersonnel consists of 13 officers, 78 non-commissioned 
officers and 695 firemen; the department also owns 114 horses, I! hand 
engines, 11 hose carriages, 11 water wagons, 13 wagons for firemen, 4 
wagons for utensils, 1 gas and steam engines, I water tender, I iron 
ladder for saving, 5 steam engines, 5 hose tenders. As to the water fa- 
cilities, there are 3875 hydrants, and the water-works have a capacity of 
more than 1,425,000 gallons of water. There were in all 1992 fires during 
the year. The greatest number of fires occurred in December, on Tues- 
days, and at about 8 o'clock p.m. The telegraphic bureau employed 1 
engineer, 4 chief operators, 16 operators, I attendant, 3 supervisors, 
divided among 1 main station ; 98 stations ; 48 public and 173 private fire 
alarms, operating 63 miles of wire, of which only 10% miles were above 
ground, which carried 221,395 dispatches, of which 693 were fire alarms, 
The financial department shows an expenditure of 1,357,415 marks, The 
amount of insurance on buildings burned was 2,217,043,100 marks ; the 
losses paid amounted to 559,600.96 marks. Insurance of personal prop” 
erty, 1,798,519,271 marks ; losses paid, 812,094 marks, 





